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“The  best  part  of  every  man’s  educa- 
tion is  that  which  he  gives  himself,  and 
it  is  for  this  that  a good  library  should 
furnish  the  opportunity. 

James  Russell  Lowell. 


“This  traveling  library  is  the  greatest 
thing  that  has  ever  happened  to  the 
rural  schools”  said  an  enthusiastic 
teacher  of  a one  room  school  far  up  in 
the  hills  of  Tompkins  County,  N.  Y. 

From  the  Ithaca  Journal, 
Oct.  25,  1928 


PENNSYLVANIA  LIBRARY 
ASSOCIATION 

The  P.  L.  A.  WILL  NOT  meet  in 
Williamsport  as  has  been  announced. 
Instead  the  meeting  will  be  held  at 
Galen  Hall,  in  Wernersville,  October  21- 
24;  there  will  be  a good  program,  a good 
thrashing  out  of  the  defects  and  needs  in 
our  public  library  law,  good  fellowship,  a 
good  time,  a good  hotel,  a good  date  to 
place  in  one’s  calendar  and  keep. 


PUBLICITY  AN  OBLIGATION 
UPON  THE  LIBRARY 
MANAGEMENT 

By  Margery  Quigley,  Librarian 
Montclair,  New  Jersey 
Certain  forms  of  publicity  are  a rec- 
ognized obligation  upon  any  tax-sup- 
ported institution. 
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These  recognized  obligations  determine! 
the  items  of  publicity  which  are  basic  in 
a tax-supported  library  and  which  must? 
be  constantly  stressed. 

Libraries  have  definite  obligations  to 
the  taxpayers,  other  obligations  to  the 
readers,  and  still  another  set  of  obliga- 
tions to  the  townsfolk  in  general,  in  this 
matter  of  information  which  must  be  re- 
leased. 

The  taxpayers  want  to  know  and 
should  be  kept  informed  through  regular 
publicity  about  the  expenditures  of  the 
library ; about  the  persons  who  are  re- 
sponsible for  spending  the  library’s 
money — that  is,  the  trustees — ; the  poli- 
cies which  these  trustees  have  determined 
upon  careful  consideration ; the  needs  of 
the  library,  both  immediate  and  future. 

Readers  want  to  know  and  should  be 
informed  over  and  over  again  in  as  many 
ways  as  possible  about  the  services  the 
library  is  ready  to  render,  the  books 
added,  and  especially  the  reference  books 
added. 

Before  the  minds  of  the  townsfolk 
should  be  constantly  kept  such  informa- 
tion as  will  teach  them  respect  for  all 
libraries  as  a definite  American  educa- 
tional force  and  for  the  local  staff  as  a 
professional  body.  Through  all  publicity 
directed  at  townspeople  in  general  should 
run  a thread  which  will  prepare  local 
residents  to  use  other  libraries  wisely 
when  they  move  to  'another  city,  when 


they  go  to  college,  when  they  pursue 
some  special  topic  in  a special  library  or 
when  they  buy  books. 

This  publicity  which  is  an  obligation 
must  not  be  sporadic.  It  must  be  con- 
tinuous. It  must  necessarily  repeat 
again  and  again  certain  basic  ideas.  It 
can  be  made  interesting.  It  can  be  made 
to  have  distinct  local  news  value.  While 
a dashing  style  and  extreme  originality 
cannot  be  acquired  by  every  librarian,  on 
the  other  hand  it  is  perfectly  possible  to 
observe  certain  routine  rules  of  journal- 
ism which  will  make  an  article  of  pub- 
licity acceptable  to  the  local  paper.  The 
local  tie-up  and  the  prime  idea  in  the 
first  sentence  are  examples  of  problems 
of  technique  which  can  be  mastered.  It 
is  recommended  here  that  every  librarian 
read  the  books  listed  in  the  Reading 
With  a Purpose  course  on  journalism. 

The  local  newspaper  is,  of  course,  by 
far  the  best  medium  of  publicity  for  a 
library.  For  small  and  medium  size  li- 
braries the  printing  of  individual  public- 
ity is  always  to  be  discouraged.  Its 
style  and  its  results  do  not  justify  the 
expenditure  as  a rule,  especially  when 
fine  publicity  material  of  all  sorts  is  now 
to  be  obtained  free  from  publishers, 
booksellers,  associations  and  even  radio 
corporations. 

(A  condensation  of  a talk  before  the 
Philadelphia  District  Library  Meeting  at 
Drexel  Institute,  February  19,  1930) 


SOME  INTERESTING  BOOKS  OF  RECENT  MONTHS 

By  Elva  L.  Bascom,  Editor  “ Among  Our  Books ” 

Carnegie  Library  of  Pittsburgh 

Aeronautics 

Sky  larking ; the  romantic  adventure  of  flying. 

Sky  high ; the  story  of  aviation. 

Biography 

Amundsen  Amundsen,  the  splendid  Norseman,  by  Bellamy 

Partridge. 

Beethoven  Beethoven  the  creator,  by  Romain  Rolland. 

Bolitho,  William  Twelve  against  the  gods ; the  story  of  adventure. 

Bolivar  Bolivar,  the  passionate  warrior,  by  T.  B.  Ybarra. 


Gould,  Bruce 
Hodgins,  Eric  & Magoun, 
F.  A. 
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Brown 

Bryan 

Burns 

Byron,  Lady 

Der  Ling,  Princess 
Dumas 

Eadie,  Tom 
Ellis,  Anne 
Franklin 

Graves  Robert 

Hanna 

Herrick 

Ibsen 

Keller,  Helen 

Lincoln 

Looker,  Earle 

Medici 

Merritt 

Rockefeller 

Smith,  Alfred  E. 

Starbuck,  Mary  Eliza 

Steinmetz 

Washington 
Woodfill,  Samuel 


Adams,  James  Truslove 
Crowther,  Samuel 
Donovan,  Frances  R. 


Giddings,  Franklin  Henry 
Mearns,  Hughes 
Prosser,  Charles  A.  & 
Allen,  Charles  R. 


Phelps,  William  Lyon. 
Pitkin,  Walter  B. 


Aubrey-Fletcher,  Henry  L. 
Blodgett,  Ruth 
Brush,  Katherine 
Burnett,  W.  R. 


Grandmother  Brown’s  hundred  years,  1827-1927,  by 
Harriet  Connor  Brown. 

The  peerless  leader,  William  Jennings  Bryan,  by 
Paxton  Hibben. 

A man  for  a’  that ; the  story  of  Robert  Burns,  by 
Charles  J.  Finger. 

Life  and  letters  of  Anne  Isabella,  Lady  Noel  Byron, 
by  Ethel  Colburn  Mayne. 

Kowtow. 

The  incredible  Marquis,  Alexandre  Dumas,  by  Herbert 
Gorman. 

I like  diving;  a professional’s  story. 

The  life  of  an  ordinary  woman. 

Franklin,  the  apostle  of  modei’n  times,  by  Bernard 
Fay. 

Goodbye  to  all  that. 

Hanna,  by  Thomas  Beer. 

Myron  T.  Herrick,  friend  of  France,  by  Col.  T. 
Bentley  Mott. 

Ibsen,  the  master  builder,  by  A.  E.  Zueker. 
Midstream;  my  later  life. 

Lincoln,  by  Emil  Ludwig. 

The  White  House  gang. 

Lorenzo  the  Magnificent,  by  David  Loth. 

Seven  iron  men,  by  Paul  De  Kruif. 

John  D. ; a portrait  in  oils,  by  John  K.  Winkler. 

Up  to  now. 

My  house  and  I. 

Loki ; the  life  of  Charles  Proteus  Steinmetz,  by  J.  N. 
Leonard. 

George  Washington,  by  Shelby  Little. 

Woodfill  of  the  Regulars,  by  Lowell  Thomas. 

Economic  Problems 

Our  business  civilization. 

Money;  how  to  make  it,  use  it,  invest  it. 

The  saleslady. 

Education 

Am  I getting  an  education? 

The  mighty  medicine. 

Creative  power. 

Have  we  kept  the  faith?  America  at  the  crossroads 
in  education. 

Ethics 

Memory. 

The  psychology  of  happiness. 

Fiction 

The  Duke  of  York’s  steps,  by  Henry  Wade. 

Birds  got  to  fly. 

Youngman  of  Manhattan. 

The  iron  man.  , 
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Cannon,  Cornelia  J. 

Davis,  William  Stearns 
Deeping,  Warwick 
Freeman,  H.  W. 

Gale,  Zona 
Gibbs,  Sir  Philip 
Gielgud,  Val  Henry 
Hamilton,  Mary  Agnes 
Harper,  Theodore  Acland 
Hobart,  Alice  Tisdale 
Komroff,  Manuel 
LaFarge,  Oliver 
Lee,  Mary 

Lovelace,  Maud  Hart 
Morley,  Frank  V. 

Orr,  Clifford 
Parrish,  Anne 
Priestley,  J.  B. 

Richardson,  Henry 
Handel,  pseud. 

Roberts,  Elizabeth  Madox 
Rolvaag,  O.  E. 

Scanlon,  William  T. 
Sergeant,  Elisabeth  Shepley 
Suckow,  Ruth 
Swinnerton,  Frank 
Tomlinson,  H.  M. 

Walpole,  Hugh 
Walsh,  Maurice 
Wharton,  Edith 
Wilder,  Thornton 


Abbott,  Wilbur  C. 

Ardenne  de  Tizac,  A.  F.  C. 
Bowers,  Claude 
Hindus,  Maurice 
McCormick,  Anne  O'Haro 
Newcome,  Louis  A. 


Becker,  May  Lamberton 
Lowes,  John  Livingston 
Pitkin,  Walter  B. 
Powys,  John  Cowper 
Rogers,  Robert  S. 


Bailey,  John 
Balderston,  John  L. 
Crothers,  Rachel 
Ervine,  St.  John 


Heirs.  * 

The  whirlwind. 

Exile. 

Down  in  the  valley. 

Borgia. 

The  hidden  city. 

White  eagles. 

Three  against  fate. 

Forgotten  gods. 

Pidgin  cargo. 

Coronet. 

Laughing  Boy. 

It’s  a great  war. 

Early  candlelight. 

East  south  east. 

The  Dartmouth  Murders. 

The  Methodist  faun. 

The  good  companions. 

Australia  Felix. 

The  great  meadow. 

Pure  gold. 

God  have  mercy  on  us. 

Short  as  any  dream. 

Cora. 

Sketch  of  a sinner. 

All  our  yesterdays. 

Hans  Frost. 

The  small  dark  man. 

Hudson  River  bracketed. 

The  woman  of  Andros. 

History 

New  York  in  the  American  Revolution. 

A girl  in  Soviet  Russia. 

The  tragic  era  ; the  revolution  after  Lincoln. 
Humanity  uprooted. 

Cummunist  Russia ; the  hammer  and  the  scythe. 
Lincoln’s  boy  spy. 

Literature.  Culture 

Books  and  Reading 

Books  as  windows. 

Of  reading  books. 

The  art  of  rapid  reading. 

The  meaning  of  culture. 

The  fine  art  of  reading. 

Drama 

Shakespeare. 

Berkeley  Square ; a play  in  three  acts. 

Let  us  be  gay  ; a comedy. 

The  first  Mrs.  Fraser ; a comedy  in  three  acts. 
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Flavin,  Martin 
Hapgood,  Norman 
Swerling,  Jo  & 

Robinson,  Edward  G. 


Huneker,  James 

Cuppy,  Will 
Leacock,  Stephen 
Williams,  Gluyas 


Auslander,  Joseph 
Carroll,  Lewis,  pseud. 

Clark,  Thomas  Curtis 
Cullen,  Countee 
Drinkwater,  John 
Canby,  H.  S.  & Benet,  W.  R 
Guiterman,  Arthur 
Kreymborg,  Alfred,  ed. 
Millay,  Edna  St.  Vincent 
Morley,  Christopher 
Ridge,  Lola 
Shakespeare,  Wm. 

Tietjens,  Eunice 
Turner,  Nancy  Byrd 
Van  Doren,  Mark  & 
Lapolla,  G.  M.  eds. 


Franklin,  Harold  B. 
Green,  Fitzhugh 

Rosenfeld,  Paul 
Spaeth.  Sigmund 


Menninger,  Karl  A. 


Black,  Hugh 
Cadman,  S.  Parkes 
Halliday,  James  F. 
Hough,  Lynn  Harold,  ed. 
Marnas,  Melanie 
Page,  Kirby 
Powys,  Llewelyn 
Randall,  John  Herman 
& John  Herman,  Jr. 


The  criminal  code. 

Why  Janet  should  read  Shakespeare. 
Kibitzer ; a comedy. 


Essays 

Essays;  selected  by  H.  L.  Mencken. 

Humor 

How  to  be  a hermit. 

The  iron  man  and  the  tin  woman. 

The  Gluyas  Williams  book. 

Poetry 

Letters  to  women. 

Collected  poems. 

Poems  of  justice. 

The  black  Christ,  and  other  poems. 

Twentieth-century  poetry. 

Song  and  laughter. 

Our  singing  strength ; an  outline  of  American  poetry. 
Edna  St.  Vincent  Millay’s  poems  for  young  people. 
Poems. 

Firehead. 

The  Shakespeare  songs. 

Leaves  in  windy  weather. 

A riband  on  my  rein. 

A junior  anthology  of  world  poetry. 


Motion  Pictures 

Sound  motion  pictures  from  the  laboratory  to  their 
presentation. 

The  film  finds  its  tongue. 

Music 

An  hour  with  American  music. 

They  still  sing  of  love. 

Psychology 

The  human  mind. 

Religion 

The  adventure  of  being  man. 

Peace. 

Robbing  youth  of  its  religion. 

Whither  Christianity? 

Who  is  then  this  Man? 

Jesus  of  Christianity,  a study  in  contrasts. 

The  cradle  of  God. 

Religion  and  the  modern  world. 
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Anderson,  John 
Macgowan,  Kenneth 

Akeley,  Mary  L.  Jobe 
Anderson,  Isabel 
Andrews,  Roy  Chapman 
Burr,  Agnes  Rush 
Eddy,  Clyde 
England,  George  Allan 
Flandrau,  Grace 
Halliburton,  Richard 
Morton,  H.  Y. 

Prioleau,  John 
Rawson,  Marion  Nicholl 
Rogers,  Stanley 
Sylvanus,  Paddy 
Thomas,  Lowell,  & 
Jackson,  E. 

Van  Doren,  Mark  ed. 
Wells,  Carveth 
Weygandt,  Cornelius 
Whiting,  Edward  Elwell 


Booth,  Meyrick 
Woolf,  Virginia 


Theatre 

Box  office. 

Footlights  across  America  : towards  a national  theatre. 

Travel  and  Description 

Carle  Akeley's  Africa. 

Circling  Africa. 

Ends  of  the  earth. 

India,  the  land  that  lures. 

Down  the  world’s  most  dangerous  river. 

Isles  of  romance. 

Then  I saw  the  Congo. 

New  worlds  to  conquer. 

In  search  of  Scotland. 

The  open  road  in  England. 

Country  auction. 

Sea-lore. 

Ten  to  one  in  Sweden. 

The  sea  devil’s  fo’c’sle. 

An  autobiography  of  America. 

In  coldest  Africa. 

The  red  hills. 

Changing  New  England. 

Woman 

Woman  and  society. 

A room  of  one’s  own. 


THE  POSSIBILITIES  IN  A COOP- 
ERATIVE  PLAN  OP  SCHOOL 
LIBRARY  ADMINISTRA- 
TION 

By  Mary  E.  Foster, 

Head , Schools  Department, 

Carnegie  Library  of  Pittsburgh 
The  cooperative  plan  of  school  library 
administration  existent  in  the  City  of 
Pittsburgh  has  been  developed  over  a 
period  of  years,  and  because  of  the  broad 
vision  of  a number  of  individuals.  It 
has  expanded  to  meet  the  increasing  de- 
mands put  upon  it,  and  it  will  continue 
to  expand  to  keep  pace  with  the  changes 
in  education.  The  school  library  is  the 
center  of  a school’s  life,  and  the  library 
which  is  not  alive  to  curriculum,  to  ac- 
tivity, and  to  personal  needs  is  a dead 
organ  in  a school  community. 

The  first  step  in  developing  a coopera- 
tive plan  in  any  community  is  an  appre- 
ciation of  its  worth  by  the  librarian  and 


the  superintendent  of  schools.  Every 
situation  requires  careful  study  of  con- 
ditions and  of  resources  and  needs.  Per- 
haps the  greatest  benefit  the  librarian 
can  derive  from  such  cooperation  is  an 
understanding  of  educational  progress 
and  existing  educational  conditions ; on 
the  other  hand,  she  is  given  ample  oppor- 
tunity to  interpret  library  standards  to 
the  educators  of  her  community.  There 
is  a need  for  real  appreciation  of  indi- 
vidual problems  and  ideals  between  these 
two  great  educational  forces. 

After  the  realization  of  a need  for  co- 
operation is  existent,  a plan  of  operation 
should  be  drawn  up,  which  includes  a 
statement  of  the  goal  to  be  striven  for 
and  the  responsibilities  of  each  organiza- 
tion. 

In  Pittsburgh  we  state  “the  Public 
Schools  and  the  Carnegie  Library  of 
Pittsburgh  are  both  agencies  maintained 
by  the  City  of  Pittsburgh  for  the  common 
purpose  of  providing,  each  in  its  own 
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way,  opportunity  for  education,  training, 
and  culture  in  the  community,  as  well  as 
for  its  inspiration  and  recreation.  It  is 
evident,  therefore,  that  both  economy  and 
efficiency  demand  that  the  closest  possible 
cooperation  be  developed  and  maintained 
between  these  two  agencies  in  their  serv- 
ice to  that  important  part  of  the  com- 
munity, the  pupils  of  the  public  schools. 
In  accordance  with  this  policy  the  fol- 
lowing cooperative  plan  has  been  ar- 
ranged for  the  administration  of  school 
libraries : 

General  Basis  of  Cooperative  Agree- 
ment 

“The  professional  policy  and  meth- 
ods employed  shall  be  under  the 
direction  of  the  Carnegie  Library  of 
Pittsburgh,  subject  to  the  approval 
of  the  Superintendent  of  Schools. 

The  expense  of  such  school  library 
service  shall  be  apportioned  between 
the  two  systems,  the  Library  provid- 
ing the  service  to  which  the  pupils 
are  entitled  in  common  with  other 
members  of  the  community,  and  the 
Board  of  Education  meeting  the  ex- 
pense of  any  special  service  not  pro- 
vided the  community  in  general.” 
With  this  basis  it  is  not  difficult  to 
apportion  responsibility.  Equipment  of 
library  rooms,  the  purchase  of  reference 
and  supplementary  non-fiction  books,  and 
supplies,  other  than  those  necessary  for 
library  routine,  are  provided  by  the 
Board  of  Education  subject  to  the  ap- 
proval of  the  Head  of  Schools  Depart- 
ment of  Carnegie  Library  of  Pittsburgh. 
Library  supplies  and  books  of  fiction  and 
more  popular  non-fiction  are  supplied 
from  Carnegie  Library  funds,  as  well  as 
temporary  loans  of  books  from  the  wide 
resources  of  the  Library. 

Recommendation  of  staff  in  the  high 
school  libraries  originates  with  the  Car- 
negie Library  of  Pittsburgh  and  ap- 
pointment follows  by  the  Superintendent 
of  Schools.  This  method  maintains  a 
high  type  of  professional  service,  for  the 
Cooperative  Plan  specifies  a college  de- 
gree, a year’s  library  school  training, 
two  years  library  or  teaching  experience 
for  assistants,  and  more  for  head  libra- 


rians. The  state  requirements  of  18 
credits  in  education  must  also  be  met. 
Salaries  then  follow  the  regular  teach- 
er’s scale,  except  for  assistant  librarians, 
and  are  paid  by  the  Board  of  Education. 

Book  orders  originate  with  each  high 
school  librarian,  but  are  approved  at  the 
Library,  and  all  cataloguing  is  done  at 
the  Library,  but  paid  for  by  the  Board 
of  Education.  Binding  of  books  follows 
this  same  plan.  Routine  and  transpor- 
tation follow  closely  library  branch  pro- 
cedure. Circulation  records  are  included 
in  Carnegie  Library  of  Pittsburgh  sta- 
tistics. 

Elementary  school  libraries  also  come 
under  the  plan.  The  library  teachers  in 
these  schools  do  not  have  library  train- 
ing, but  all  have  had  a brief  basic  course 
in  administration  and  children’s  book 
selection  given  by  the  Schools  Depart- 
ment, and  are  adding  further  library 
courses  by  extension  and  summer  school 
work.  Pittsburgh  is  peculiarly  fortun- 
ate in  having  the  Carnegie  Library 
School  here,  and  in  their  fine  spirit  of 
cooperation  in  offering  work  to  particu- 
larly favorable  candidates. 

Collections  of  books  for  these  libraries 
are  made  up  in  the  Schools  Department, 
dependent  upon  the  locality,  and  size  of 
the  school.  The  Board  of  Education 
supplies  non-fiction  books,  which  are 
chosen  by  the  Head  of  Schools  Depart- 
ment, with  the  help  of  a committee  of 
library  teachers.  The  same  titles  are 
sent  to  each  school  and  catalogued  by  the 
Library,  at  Board  of  Education  expense. 
Temporary  loans  are  encouraged  to  meet 
specific  needs. 

The  administration  of  school  libraries 
in  Pittsburgh  now  covers : 

1.  A professional  library  at  the  Board 

of  Education  Building 

2.  A library  in  a teacher's  training 

school 

3.  16  high  school  libraries  (with  31 

trained  librarians) 

4 junior  high  schools 
3 senior  high  schools 
9 junior-senior  high  schools 

4.  83  elementary  school  libraries 
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5.  Class-room  collections  in  24  schools 

6.  Two  stations 

To  maintain  this  service  the  library 
appropriates  $10,000.00  a year  for  books 
and  $9,700.00  a year  for  salaries.  The 
Schools  Department  staff  includes  three 
trained  librarians,  a stenographer,  three 
apprentice  assistants,  and  a page.  The 
number  of  books  circulated  for  the  year 
of  1928,  was  639,548,  and  those  used  in 
non-circulating  schools  was  1,168,456. 
(In  elementary  schools  within  fifteen 
minutes  walk  of  a Branch,  no  books  are 
sent  to  the  homes.) 

Statistics  are  not  the  real  value  of 
such  a plan,  but  service  is.  We  are 
proud  of  the  work  done  in  our  school 
libraries.  We  realize  the  inadequacy  of 
book  funds,  but  by  expert  choice  of 
books  and  intimate  knowledge  of  the  col- 
lection excellent  service  is  given.  Eight 
lectures  a semester  are  given  all  10  B 
pupils  in  high  schools  on  use  of  libraries 
and  reference  tools,  by  the  librarians.  So 
useful  is  this  information  considered 
that  the  classes  are  held  in  the  regular 
English  periods,  and  no  pupil  receives  a 
passing  English  grade  who  has  not  done 
satisfactory  library  work.  In  the  junior 
high  schools  and  the  elementary  schools, 
background  instruction  is  given,  on  care 
of  books,  use  of  World  Book  and  card 
catalogue.  We  hope  by  these  methods 
and  the  careful  selection  of  books  to  lead 
the  children  to  an  appreciation  of  books 
which  will  carry  over  into  their  after 
school  years.  We  are  convinced  that  the 
cooperation  between  public  library  and 
school  library  is  good,  and  that  the  chil- 
dren’s realization  of  independence  of 
these  two  agencies  is  creating  in  their 
minds  a feeling  of  continuity,  without 
which  close  cooperative  ties  would  not 
exist.  Daily  calls  (over  twelve  hundred 
in  September  alone)  come  to  the  Schools 
Department  for  specific  high  school 
needs.  The  pupils  know  that  the  public 
library  facilities  are  at  their  command ; 
the  teachers  have  been  trained  to  regard 
the  public  library  as  their  friend  and 
helper ; the  principals  know  our  desire 


to  be  of  service,  the  executive  staff  of 
the  Board  of  Education  comes  to  us  for 
decisions  on  library  locations  in  new 
buildings,  for  approval  of  equipment,  for 
help  of  professional  reading  lists  and  for 
library  demonstrations.  This  has  not  all 
come  about  over  night,  but  gradually  a 
feeling  of  confidence  has  evolved  which 
has  made  the  public  library  conscious  of 
educational  procedure,  and  it  has  made 
the  educators  library-minded,  so  that  to- 
day, it  is  a great  privilege  to  carry  on 
in  the  footsteps  of  those  who  made  the 
cooperative  plan  a reality. 

(Paper  read  at  the  P.  L.  A.  meeting, 
October,  1929.) 


COUNTY  LIBRARY  SERVICE  TO 
SCHOOLS 

Study  promoted  by  availability  of 
facilities. 

By  Edith  A.  Lathrop 

Assistant  Specialist  in  School  Library 
Service,  Federal  Office  of 
Education. 

One  way  to  evaluate  county  library 
service  to  schools  is  to  compare  the 
library  facilities  of  the  schools  in  a 
county  with  county  library  service  with 
the  facilities  in  a county  without  such 
service. 

Such  a comparison  is  available  in  a 
recent  survey  of  school  library  resources 
in  two  counties  in  California- — one  with 
a county  library  and  one  without.  In 
topography,  population,  assessed  valua- 
tion, number  of  school  districts  and  total 
amounts  expended  for  schools  the  two 
counties  compare  favorably. 

The  survey  shows  that  the  schools  in 
the  county  with  county  library  service 
are  supplied  by  the  county  library  with 
classroom  libraries,  supplementary  text- 
books, phonograph  records,  stereographs 
and  magazines  for  children’s  use  as  well 
as  professional  magazines  for  teachers. 

Under  the  supervision  of  the  county 
librarian  these  materials  are  circulated 
among  the  schools  of  the  county ; and 
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practically  all  of  the  children  are  reading 
good  books  for  recreation.  The  teachers 
report  that  the  children  who  have  the 
“reading  habit”  advance  more  rapidly  in 
their  studies  than  those  who  read  but 
little. 

In  the  county  without  county  library 
service  each  school  purchases  its  own 
collection  of  library  books.  There  is  no 
plan  of  circulating  books  from  one 
school  to  another,  and  no  supervision  by 
a trained  librarian. 

The  survey  revealed  a vast  accumula- 
tion of  unused  supplementary  textbooks, 
books  of  reference,  and  books  for  general 
reading.  Many  of  these  books  would  be 
valuable  if  they  could  be  circulated 
among  other  elementary  schools,  high 
schools  or  communities. 

The  teachers  in  this  county  report 
that  they  are  unable  to  get  sufficient  up- 
to-date  supplementary  textbooks  to  supply 
their  needs. 

An  investigation  of  the  amounts 
spent  for  library  books  shows  that  the 
expenditures  for  the  year  in  which  the 
survey  was  made  were  practically  the 
same  in  the  two  counties.  The  county 
library  spent  $3,560 ; the  school  districts 
in  the  county  without  a county  library, 
$3,243. 

The  money  spent  by  the  school  districts 
in  the  county  without  a county  library 
bought  for  each  school,  only  a few  new 
books.  These,  the  report  states,  would 
soon  be  put  to  sleep  on  the  shelves  of 
their  respective  school  district  libraries 
to  augment  the  constantly  increasing 
number  of  dead  books. 

In  the  county  with  a county  library, 
each  school  in  the  county,  by  coordi- 
nating its  library  resources  with  those 
of  the  county  library,  received  a return 
many  times  in  excess  of  what  it  would 
have  received  had  it  expended  its  own 
library  funds. 

Coordination  of  school  district  library 
resources  through  a central  school  library 
department  within  the  county  library  is 
an  outstanding  achievement  of  county 


libraries  in  California.  Such  service  is 
found  in  46  of  the  58  counties  of  that 
State. 

Reports  from  Alabama,  Indiana,  Louisi- 
ana, Maryland,  Minnesota,  Montana, 
New  Jersey,  Ohio,  Oregon,  Pennsylvania, 
South  Carolina,  South  Dakota,  Texas, 
Utah,  Washington,  Wisconsin,  Wyom- 
ing and  some  other  States  show  that  the 
library  facilities  of  the  schools  are  greatly 
improved  by  efficient  county  libraries. 

County  Libraries  in  Indiana  serve  the 
schools  to  the  limit  of  their  resources. 
Those  in  New  Jersey  supply  books  with 
permanent  collections  of  reference  books 
and  circulate  books  for  recreational  read- 
ing. 

The  schools  of  Jefferson  County,  Ala- 
bama ; Hennepin  County,  Minnesota ; 
Hamilton  and  Cuyahoga  Counties,  Ohio, 
and  Multnomah  County,  Oregon,  receive 
the  service  of  large  city  libraries  in  the 
cities  of  Birmingham,  Alabama ; Minne- 
apolis, Minnesota ; Cincinnati  and  Cleve- 
land, Ohio,  and  Portland,  Oregon,  respec- 
tively. Public  libraries  in  these  cities  as 
well  as  in  some  of  the  lesser  size  are 
under  contract  to  render  service  to  the 
counties  in  which  they  are  located. 

Reports  from  Harris  County,  Texas, 
show  that  the  schools  of  the  county  have 
improved  since  good  reading  matter  has 
been  made  available  through  the  Harris 
County  library.  The  State  department 
of  education  in  Wyoming  urges  county 
school  superintendents  to  cooperate  with 
county  librarians  in  order  that  the 
schools  may  receive  the  services  of  the 
libraries. 

(Prom  the  United  States  Daily,  Feb- 
ruary 12,  1930.) 


AIDS  FOR  SCHOOL  LIBRARIES 

This  question  of  supplementary  help 
for  school  libraries  comes  up  so  frequently 
and  from  so  many  angles,  it  seems  well 
to  try  to  answer  it  here.  Gradually  the 
school  library  is  being  built  up,  but  it 
will  take  some  years  before  it  becomes 
an  efficient  school-reference  tool,  espe- 
cially when  it  has  to  divide  its  forces  by 
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trying  to  furnish  the  general  reading 
needed,  as  well.  The  latter  seems  an 
unjust  drain  on  the  school  library’s 
none-too-large  appropriation.  The  gen- 
eral reading  matter  should  come  in  to 
the  school  library  as  supplementary  ma- 
terial and  there  should  be  plenty  of  it, 
so  the  teacher  may  be  able  to  select  the 
books  she  needs.  As  yet,  Pennsylvania 
does  not  have  a great  deal  of  such  help 
available,  but  here  are  some  sources  of 
aid. 

State  Library 

What  does  the  Library  Extension  Di- 
vision do  for  schools  and  teachers? 
Some  quotations  from  the  rules  will  be 
the  best  answer:  “Iteference  material, 

including  books,  magazines  and  pam- 
phlets, will  be  loaned  to  schools  . . . All 
requests  from  the  school  should  be  made 
to  the  local  public  library  when  there 
is  one  ...  If  there  is  no  local  public 
library,  then  the  school  librarian  should 
register,  make  the  requests,  receive  and 
circulate  the  material,  return  it  and 
see  to  the  postage.  If  there  is  no  school 
librarian,  then  the  principal  should  act 
as  a librarian,  or  appoint  someone  to 
act  in  place  of  a school  librarian  . . . 
P>orrowers  are  responsible  for  the  post- 
age, both  ways,  by  insured  parcel 
post  . . . The  number  of  books  drawn 
at  any  time  shall  not  exceed  five  . . . 
Books  will  be  loaned  for  one  month.” 

The  following  statistics  prove  the  use 
made  of  these  privileges  in  1929 — 2,406 
items  in  577  shipments  were  made  to 
schools ; 400  schools  have  registered  in 
the  last  three  years.  All  sorts  of  school 
reference  work  is  done  but  the  chief  call 
is  for  essay,  theme,  oration,  and  debate 
material.  3,072  such  reference  questions 
were  answered. 

For  the  Forensic  League  debate  for 
this  year  99  high  schools  received  mate- 
rial directly  and  33  public  libraries  were 
supplied  with  material.  One  public 
library  served  10  school  teams,  another 
5,  and  so  on. 

Many  books  for  special  collateral 


reading  are  called  for,  and  much  general 
reading  for  the  rural  schools,  especially, 
is  wanted. 

Whenever  possible,  books  for  general 
reading  are  loaned  to  rural  schools 
through  traveling  library  stations,  placed 
near  the  school  where  it  may  be  used 
freely  by  adults  as  well,  be  kept  open 
twice  a week  and  for  the  year  round.  But 
the  direct  call  from  the  schools  for  gen- 
eral reading  is  so  great,  it  will  be  impos- 
sible to  fill  it  from  one  center  in  the 
state. 

Another  line  of  help  is  given  to  the 
teachers  who  are  following  some  course 
of  study.  The  call  for  professional  read- 
ing is  the  greatest.  During  1929,  2560 
items  in  864  shipments  were  sent  to  indi- 
viduals, of  whom  more  than  half  were 
teachers. 

County  and  Township  Libraries 

Bedford  County  Teacher’s  Institute 
made  a worthwhile  beginning  for  an 
effective  teacher’s  professional  library 
when  it  arranged  with  the  Bedford  Pub- 
lic Library  to  care  for  and  circulate  to 
the  teachers  of  the  county,  the  books 
purchased  by  the  Institute.  This  public 
library  is  free  to  the  county  but  it  does 
not  have  sufficient  funds  for  any  exten- 
sion work,  beyond  what  books  a teacher 
may  draw  out  in  her  own  name. 

This  same  arrangement  with  teachers 
is  made  possible  in  several  counties  and 
townships  either  from  endowed  libraries 
or  by  contract  with  a public  library,  as — 
Lycoming  County  from  the  Brown  Li- 
brary, Williamsport ; Luzerne  County 
from  the  Osterhout  Free  Library,  Wilkes- 
Barre  ; Potter  County  from  the  Public 
Library,  Coudersport.  The  Harrisburg 
Public  Library  circulated  150,794  books 
through  class  room  libraries  in  grade 
schools,  from  April  1,  1929  to  Mar.  31, 
1930 ; the  Erie  Public  Library  has 
18,735  volumes  in  the  school  collection. 
These  were  used  in  30  schools  and  cir- 
culated 147.076  times — or  a per  capita 
reading  of  16  books  for  each  child. 

There  are  several  school  townships 
where  each  school  is  receiving  collections 
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of  books  regularly  through  an  arrangement 
with  a nearby  public  library  as  in  Shef- 
field Township,  Warren  County,  from  the 
Sheffield  Township  Library,  Sheffield ; 
Springhill  Township,  Fayette  County, 
from  the  Point  Marion  Public  Library  ; 
Tuscarora  Township,  Perry  County,  from 
the  Millerstown  Public  Library ; Hazel 
Township,  Luzerne  County,  from  the 
Hazleton  Public  Library,  and  others. 

County  libraries  are  also  helping 
schools  with  collections  of  books  for  gen- 
eral reading  and  supplementary  reference 
work.  In  Susquehanna  County  in  1929 
eighty  schools  were  served  from  the  Pub- 
lic Library  in  Montrose ; in  Lancaster 
County  fourteen  schools  were  served  and 
3,600  books  circulated  from  the  Public 
Library  of  Lancaster ; in  Clinton  County 
twenty-seven  schools  were  served  and 
5,362  books  circulated  from  the  Ross 
Library  of  Lock  Haven ; in  Dauphin 
County  119  rural  schools  were  served 
and  95,834  books  circulated  from  the 
Harrisburg  Public  Library ; and  in  Pike 
County  a plan  of  cooperation  is  being 
worked  out  between  the  school  townships 
and  the  Pike  County  Library  at  Milford 
for  school  service.  In  both  Susquehanna 
and  Dauphin  Counties,  the  libraries  have 
book  trucks,  so  the  teachers  and  pupils 
have  an  opportunity  to  personally  select 
their  books. 

Our  Neighbors 

What  this  service  to  schools  from 
county  libraries  means  in  other  states. 

The  Tompkins  County  (New  York) 
Library,  just  over  the  line  to  the  north, 
in  its  first  school  year  of  1928/29  loaned 
6,500  books  to  157  stations,  of  which 
5,251  volumes  went  to  131  school  stations. 

The  following  quotations  from  the  re- 
port gives  a glimpse  of  how  it  works : — 

“All  over  the  county  there  is  an  in- 
creasing demand  for  the  booktruck ; 
demands  for  more  books,  for  more  fre- 
quent visits,  for  greater  variety  of  li- 
brary service.  At  first  the  districts  were 
eager  just  for  books.  Now  they  are 
asking  for  special  titles,  for  pictures, 
for  individual  short  stories,  for  supple- 


mentary texts  for  classroom  use,  for 
readers  when  the  children  have  finished 
the  required  books,  for  suggested  courses 
in  reading  in  forestry,  floriculture,  elec- 
trical engineering,  famous  paintings  for 
club  programs,  safety  first,  gardening, 
and  many  others.  Our  young  people  in 
colleges,  in  normal  schools,  high  schools 
both  in  and  out  of  the  county,  are  send- 
ing in  requests  for  books  they  are  unable 
to  get  elsewhere.  Many  of  our  residents 
are  teachers  in  other  counties.  They,  too, 
are  calling  upon  the  County  Library  for 
help. 

“During  the  school  year,  1928-29,  the 
book  truck  covered  4000  miles  of  county 
roads,  the  shortest  all-day  trip  being  20 
miles,  the  longest — 57  miles.  This  means 
anywhere  from  4 to  9 stops  a trip.  Books 
loaned  at  each  stop  range  from  20 
volumes  up.  September  6 the  book  truck 
went  out  the  Caroline-Speedsville  road 
making  11  stops  and  leaving  250  books. 
September  5,  through  Newfield,  Jack- 
son  Hollow,  Irish  Hill,  and  Pony  Hollow 
making  4 stops  and  leaving  228  books. 
September  11,  the  book  truck  went  out 
Danby  direction,  making  8 stops  and 
leaving  167  books  in  the  rural  districts 
in  addition  to  79  volumes  in  the  Danby 
School  and  22  at  the  Danby  village 
store.  The  truck  on  November  13  went 
along  the  North  Lansing  road,  crossed 
over  to  the  West  Groton  road,  making 
6 stops,  leaving  284  books.  The  next 
day  two  schools  on  the  Peruville  road 
were  visited  and  then  the  schools  on 
either  side  of  the  road  to  Groton  City 
were  visited — 301  books  at  7 stops  in- 
cluding 57  at  the  store  in  Groton  City. 
The  above  are  typical  examples.  Since 
January  1,  (to  the  present)  411  visits 
have  been  made. 

“As  the  book  truck  visited  each  school, 
the  teachers  felt  that  they  bad  to  apolo- 
gize for  their  eagerness  for  books  and 
said  they  had  quite  good  school  libraries 
but  the  children  had  read  all  of  their 
books.  The  teachers  had  so  little  shelf 
room  for  the  new  books  that  finally  the 
school  trustees  were  asked  to  loan  to 
the  County  Library  the  books  that  were 
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no  longer  needed  or  used  in  the  school 
room.  These  books  are  to  remain  definite- 
ly the  property  of  the  district.  For  the 
use  of  such  books  the  County  Library 
takes  care  of  the  mending  and  rebinding. 

“Last  winter  during  the  bad  weather, 
about  10  collections  of  books  were  mailed. 
No  record  was  kept  of  the  number  of  calls 
made  to  the  office  by  residents  and 
teachers  for  returning  books  no  longer 
needed  and  for  taking  others  to  help  until 
the  book  truck  could  get  through  the 
roads  once  again.  We  averaged  three 
and  four  visits  to  each  school.  This  year 
the  many  additional  good  roads  in  the 
county  will  help  much  to  make  visits 
more  frequent.” 

The  Atlantic  City  (New  Jersey)  Library, 
to  the  southeast  of  us,  from  November  1, 
1928  to  November  1,  1929,  circulated 
42,165  books  in  67  grade  schools  and 
5,506  in  4 high  schools. 

The  following  quotations  from  the  last 
report  of  the  county  librarian  tells  how 
they  do  it  and  gives  some  results. 

“The  county  library  will  place  a col- 
lection of  books  suitable  for  children’s 
reading  in  any  school  in  the  county  at 
the  reouest  and  with  the  cooperation  of 
the  local  school  authorities.  Each  prin- 
cipal may  make  this  request  with  the 
approval  of  the  Board,  or  the  Board  may 
do  so  for  the  district  as  a whole.  No 
books  are  placed  in  any  school  building 
except  upon  written  request,  as  the 
county  library  does  not  wish  to  interfere 
with  local  school  administration. 

“The  library  consists  of  a basic  group 
of  fifty  books,  thirty-five  for  recreational 
reading,  fifteen  for  supplementary  refer- 
ence in  connection  with  the  course  of 
study.  This  collection  is  placed  in  any 
school,  regardless  of  size.  Other  books 
are  added  to  this  for  the  larger  schools 
in  proportion  to  their  enrollment. 

“The  books  have  been  chosen  from 
the  most  approved  lists  on  children’s 
reading,  chiefly  the  Tentative  Reading 
Lists  issued  by  the  New  Jersey  Library 
Commission.  The  objects  kept  in  mind 
in  the  selection  of  the  library  are  : 


To  increase  the  child’s  vocabulary. 

To  stimulate  his  imagination. 

To  develop  ease  in  reading  the  printed 
page. 

To  introduce  to  him  the  best  of  the 
world’s  classics  suited  to  his  age. 

To  make  him  familiar  with  other  times 
and  other  lands  in  order  that  he  may 
more  readily  comprehend  such  a back- 
ground in  adult  literature  later. 

To  provide  him  with  wholesome  recre- 
ation. 

To  help  to  develop  in  him  a respect 
for  public  property  and  the  right  of 
others. 

“It  is  the  aim  of  the  county  library  to 
make  permanent  readers  of  the  children 
in  their  formative  years,  developing  a 
taste  that  will  stay  with  them  long  after 
their  school  days  are  over,  and  with  this 
in  mind,  it  is  the  policy  of  the  library 
to  supplement  rather  than  to  replace  the 
book  purchases  of  the  local  school  boards. 
It  feels  that  text  books  and  reference 
books  should  be  owned  by  the  schools 
themselves  and  not  be  subject  to  the 
county  library  rules  under  which  books 
may  be  removed  at  any  time  from  one 
station  to  another.  There  should  be  a 
strong  reference  collection  in  the  public 
library  of  each  town,  where  the  books 
may  be  consulted  by  adults  as  well  as 
children,  and  at  hours  when  the  school 
house  is  not  open.  This  follows  the  uni- 
versal library  policy  of  seeking  the 
widest  possible  use  for  a library  collec- 
tion. However,  as  the  town  librarjes  in 
Atlantic  County  are  not  yet  developed 
to  this  point,  the  county  library  has 
been  lending  reference  books  and  en- 
cyclopedias to  the  schools,  with  the  under- 
standing that  the  books  are  only  lent  and 
may  be  withdrawn  at  some  future  time. 
This  same  principle  applies  to  the  high 
school  libraries.  It  is  hoped  that  each 
high  school  in  the  county  will  develop 
a model  library  of  its  own,  supplemented 
by  material  from  the  county.  It  cannot 
be  emphasized  too  strongly  that,  with  an 
institution  as  with  an  individual,  books 
borrowed  can  never  have  the  value  of 
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books  owned,  and  that  there  is  something 
in  the  possession  of  books  that  no  amount 
of  library  lending  can  equal. 

“One  of  the  things  noticed  during  the 
past  year  is  the  advance  the  children 
have  made  in  their  standard  of  reading. 
Books  that  at  the  beginning  were  passed 
by  as  entirely  too  hard  for  certain  grades 
are  now  prime  favorites.  As  one  little 
German  girl  put  it,  ‘I  read  books  all  the 
time  I can.  That’s  the  only  way  I learn 
words.’ 

“In  addition  to  recreational  reading, 
the  county  library  has  continued  to  sup- 
ply material  called  for  in  the  course  of 
study,  and  on  story-telling,  and  books 
required  in  the  teachers’  extension 
courses.” 

The  Los  Angeles  County  Library  (Cal- 
ifornia) has  been  in  existence  seventeen 
years.  The  school  boards  of  the  county 
have  made  a contract  with  the  county 
library  whereby  the  schools  turn  over  to 
the  School  Department  of  the  county 
library  their  books  and  the  funds  they 
have  to  spend  for  books,  and  the  county 
library  cares  for  the  books  and  distributes 
them. 

Here  are  some  extracts  from  the 
1928-29  report  of  the  School  Department. 

Total  number  of  volumes  in  the  depart- 
ment for  the  use  of  the  schools,  258,329, 
of  which  40,041  had  been  added  during 
the  year ; there  were  also  1,423  maps, 
globes  and  charts. 

There  were  103  elementary  school  dis- 
tricts cooperating  with  the  county  library 
with  158  buildings.  The  County  School’s 
Librarian  made  1,227  visits  to  the 
schools ; 117,286  books  were  delivered  to 
these  158  schools,  103,312  were  returned 
to  headquarters  for  repair  and  other  rea- 
sons, leaving  170,430  books  in  the 
schools  at  the  end  of  the  year,  January 
30.  1929. 

Three  High  Schools  had  joined  in  the 
cooperative  plan.  These  received  34 
visits  from  the  County  School  librarian, 
688  books  were  purchased  for  the  3 
schools  and  1,255  were  catalogued  and 
delivered  to  them. 


Nearly  every  time  a representative 
from  the  County  Library  visits  a school 
she  is  asked  for  advice  by  the  principal 
or  a teacher — what  is  the  best  book  for 
this  subject,  what  books  should  one  use 
with  an  abnormal  or  subnormal  class, 
what  is  suitable  for  browsing,  table 
reading  or  reading  aloud?  Not  only  are 
supplementary  textbooks  discussed  but 
also  books  about  birds,  psychology, 
methods  of  teaching  and  other  subjects. 
Requests  are  thus  constantly  passed 
from  the  schools  through  the  hands  of 
the  library  visitor  to  the  Teacher’s 
Library.  The  visitor  may  also  be  called 
upon  to  talk  to  a class  of  children  on 
good  books  or  the  care  of  books,  or  even 
only  to  say  “Good  morning”  to  a group 
of  foreign  children  who  love  to  hear 
English  but  eaunot  speak  it. 

Many  principals  and  teachers  visit 
the  School  Department  of  the  County 
Library  where  they  may  gather  much 
information,  and  the  library  thus  ac- 
quires a closer  contact  and  knowledge 
of  the  needs  of  each  school  district.  In 
a county  as  large  as  Los  Angeles,  there 
are  many  different  school  and  library 
problems  to  be  discussed  and  solved.” 

A.  A.  M. 


EXCERPTS  OF  THE  LIBRARY 
LAW  AS  IT  AFFECTS  COUNTY 
LIBRARIES 

The  library  act  of  1917  (P.  L.  1143) 
and  its  amendments  makes  it  possible 
foi  any  county  (municipality),  as  de- 
fined in  Sec.  1,  to  provide  money  to 
establish  a public  library,  or  to  maintain 
a library  previously  established,  or  to 
make  a contract  with  an  existing  library 
to  carry  on  county  library  work. 

Sec.  1 of  the  law  reads : “Be  it  en- 
acted, etc.  That  the  term  ‘municipality,’ 
wherever  used  in  this  act,  shall  be  in- 
terpreted as  meaning  any  county,  city, 
borough,  town,  or  township,  as  the  case 
may  be,  but  shall  not  be  interpreted  as 
meaning  school  district.” 

This  money  may  be  provided  by  any 
one  of  the  following  methods  : 
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1.  The  county  commissioners  may 
make  an  apropriation  to  establish  and 
maintain  a county  library.  “The  appro- 
priations for  maintenance  shall  not  ex- 
ceed two  mills  on  the  dollar  on  all  tax- 
able property,  annually.”  (Sec.  3.) 

This  course  would  require  from  those 
interested  such  efforts  as  may  be  needed 
to  interest  the  county  commissioners. 

2.  In  case  the  commissioners  wish  to 
assure  themselves  of  popular  support, 
they  may  submit  for  a vote  at  any  gen- 
eral or  special  election  the  question  of 
establishing  or  maintaining  a library  and 
levying  a tax,  not  to  exceed  two  mills, 
for  the  purpose.  (Sec.  4.) 

3.  In  case  the  commissioners  refuse 
to  take  any  action  they  may  be  compelled 
to  do  so  if  a petition  asking  them  to  sub- 
mit the  question  to  a vote  be  signed  by 
three  per  cent  of  the  voters  registered  at 
the  last  preeeeding  general  election  and 
presented  to  the  commissioners.  Inatten- 
tion to  such  a petition  may  be  overcome 
by  legal  action.  (Sec.  4.) 

The  question  submitted  under  either 
of  these  methods  should  be  in  the  form  : 
“Shall  an  annual  tax  at  a rate  of  . . . 
mills  be  levied  for  the  purpose  of  estab- 
lishing and  maintaining  a free,  public, 
non-sectarian  library?”  The  rate  must 
be  stated  in  definite  figures. 

Form  of  Petition 

“We,  the  undersigned  voters  of  the 
county  respect- 

fully petition  the  commissioners  of  the 
said  county,  under  the  provisions  of  the 
Act  of  July  20,  1917,  (P.  L.  1143)  and 
its  amendments  to  submit  to  the  qualified 
electors  at  the  election  to  be  held  on 
, 19...,  the  ques- 
tion of  levying  a tax  to  establish  and 
maintain  a free  library  for  the  said 
county,  said  question  to  be  in  the  fol- 


lowing form : Shall  an  annual  tax  at 

the  rate  of * mills  on  all  taxable 


property  in  said  county  be  levied  for  the 
purpose  of  establishing  and  maintaining 
a free,  public,  non-sectarian  library  for 
the  said  county.” 

(*Fill  in  the  definite  figure  of  the  mill- 


age  you  decide  to  be  necessary.  The  pe- 
tition should  undoubtedly  have  attached 
thereto  an  affidavit  by  someone  having 
knowledge  of  the  facts,  as  to  its  veracity.) 

Have  this  petition  signed  by  a number 
of  voters  equal  to  three  per  cent  of  the 
number  of  voters  registered  for  the  last 
election.  Make  necessary  arrangements 
and  present  this  to  the  commissioners, 
after  which  they  must  act.  The  law  is 
mandatory  on  this  point. 

No  law  is  self-enforcing  and  it  may 
be  necessary  to  take  steps  to  compel  ac- 
tion. This  will  not  be  a serious  matter 
but  all  the  preceding  steps  should 
have  been  in  proper  form  or  action  may 
be  blocked. 

4.  If  the  vote  is  favorable  then  the 

commissioners  shall  at  the  first  meeting 
following  the  official  announcement  of 
the  result  of  such  election  take  the  nec- 
essary steps  to  levy  and  collect  the  tax 
and  appoint  a board  of  directors  to  gov- 
ern the  library.  The  rate  of  tax  so  voted 
shall  be  an  annual  tax  rate  until  another 
vote  is  taken  changing  the  same : Pro- 

vided that  the  commissioners  may  in- 
crease the  rate,  not  to  exceed  two  mills 
on  the  dollar  on  all  taxable  property  of 
the  county  without  submitting  the  ques- 
tion to  a vote. 

5.  If  the  people  in  any  county  raise 
by  popular  subscription  an  amount  equal 
to  or  exceeding  the  gross  amount  of  a 
two  mill  tax  and  present  it  to  the  county 
for  the  purpose  of  establishing  a free 
library,  the  gift  must  be  accepted  and 
the  commissioners  must  levy  and  col- 
lect a tax  at  a rate  not  less  than  one- 
half  nor  more  than  two  mills  for  the 
purpose  of  maintaining  the  library.  (Sec. 
7 and  8.) 

In  case  this  last  method  is  used,  cer- 
tain points  should  be  kept  in  mind: 

1.  Poll  and  occupation  taxes  should 
be  considered  as  taxes  on  property  and 
included  in  the  total  of  the  tax.  This 
may  not  be  necessary,  but  it  will  add 
only  a little  to  the  total  to  be  raised, 
and  the  course  advised  may  forestall 
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vexatious  discussion  and  possible  dis- 
appointment. 

2.  Not  more  than  two  per  cent  of 
the  amount  raised  may  be  given  by 
any  one  individual  or  firm.  If  anyone 
wishes  to  give  more  it  may  be  accepted, 
but  the  extra  amount  should  be  as  a 
separate  subscription  and  not  included 
in  the  amount  turned  over  to  the  com- 
missioners. It  should  be  held  and 
turned  over  to  the  directors  when  they 
are  appointed. 

3.  The  subscription  blank  must  be 
in  legal  form  and  may  provide  for 
quarterly  payments.  Of  course  sub- 
scriptions may  be  in  cash.  The  fol- 
lowing form  is  suggested : 

“In  consideration  of  other  subscriptions 
to  a fund  of  $ for  the  estab- 

lishment of  a library  for  the  county  of 
, under  the  pro- 
visions of  the  Act  of  April  20,  1917,  (P. 
L.  1143)  and  its  amendments,  I hereby 
subscribe  and  agree  to  pay  within  one 

year  from  this  date  the  sum  of  $ 

for  the  purpose  set  forth  above.” 

6.  Libraries  established  or  maintained 
under  any  of  these  methods  are  to  be 
put  under  a board  of  directors  appointed 
by  the  county  commissioners.  There  may 
be  five,  six,  or  seven  directors  with  a 
term  of  three  years,  serving  without  any 
salary.  The  terms  will  be  arranged  so 
not  more  than  one-third  of  the  members 
will  change  in  any  one  year.  This  board 
of  directors  will  have  exclusive  control 
of  all  the  affairs  of  the  library.  The 
treasurer  will  give  a satisfactory  bond 
to  the  county.  (Sec.  9 and  10.) 

7.  Two  or  more  counties  may  unite  in 
establishing  a free  library  under  the 
terms  of  a written  agreement.  (Sec.  11.) 

Any  county  may  make  appropriations 
not  to  exceed  two  mills  to  maintain  or 
aid  in  the  maintenance  of  a free  library 
established  otherwise  than  under  Sec- 
tions 3,  4 and  7,  provided  the  commis- 
sioners be  represented  by  two  members 
of  the  board  having  control  of  the  library. 
(Sec.  12.) 


8.  Any  county  may  contract  with  the 
directors  of  any  existing  non-sectarian 
library  for  the  free  use  of  such  library 
by  the  residents  of  the  county  whether 
the  library  is  located  in  the  same  or  an- 
other county.  The  term  of  such  con- 
tract shall  be  three  years,  and  may  be 
renewable. 

9.  County  commissioners  are  author- 

ized to  exempt  from  a further  tax  any 
municipality  (as  defined  in  See.  1)  which 
already  wTas  a tax  levy  for  the  support 
of  a free  library : Provided,  however, 

that  the  municipal  authorities  of  such 
municipality  may  elect  to  join  with  the 
county  in  establishing  or  maintaining,  or 
both,  such  a library ; in  which  case  the 
taxable  property  in  such  municipality 
shall  be  included  in  such  tax  levy  by 
the  county  commissioners,  and  the  free 
library  in  such  municipality  shall  become 
a part  of  the  county  library  system  and 
be  supported  from  the  tax  for  maintain- 
ing the  county  library. 

Board  of  Directors 

Libraries  established  or  maintained 
under  any  of  these  methods  are  to  be 
put  under  a Board  of  Directors  appointed 
by  the  county  commissioners.  There  may 
be  five,  six  or  seven  Directors  with  a 
term  of  three  years.  The  terms  will  be 
arranged  so  not  more  than  one-third  of 
the  members  will  change  in  any  one  year. 
This  Board  of  Directors  -will  have  ex- 
clusive control  of  all  the  affairs  of  the 
library.  The  treasurer  wdll  give  a satis- 
factory bond  to  the  county  and  his  ac- 
counts will  be  audited  in  the  same  man- 
ner as  the  municipal  accounts.  The  Di- 
rectors will  present  annually  an  itemized 
report  covering  all  the  work  of  the  library, 
including  receipts  and  expenditures. 

How  to  Proceed 

In  preparing  to  act  under  the  law,  a 
few  of  those  most  interested  should  get 
together  and  decide  clearly  what  is  to 
be  attempted  and  which  of  the  methods 
stated  should  be  followed.  The  leaders 
should  be  so  well  prepared  that  they  can 
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state  their  case  clearly  and  definitely. 
This  preparatory  work  can  be  done 
better  in  a small  group  than  in  a large 
one. 

After  you  have  your  ideas  in  definite 
shape  begin  to  interest  others  and  start 
a campaign  of  education  by  means  of 
newspaper  articles,  and  addresses  to  clubs 
and  societies.  Get  your  story  before  the 
people  in  every  way  possible. 

At  the  very  start  consult  a good  lawyer 
and  take  no  step  without  being  sure  it 
is  the  right  one  and  is  taken  in  the  right 
way.  The  law  under  which  you  act  is  the 
Act  of  1917  (P.  L.  1143)  which  any 
lawyer  will  have  at  hand.  These  steps 
will  vary  according  to  local  circum- 
stances and  there  may  be  local  legis- 
lation to  be  considered.  This  makes  it 
impossible  for  anyone  at  a distance  to 
tell  what  should  be  done,  except  in  a gen- 
eral way. 

No  matter  what  else  is  done  there  should 
be  plenty  of  publicity.  Everything  pos- 
sible should  be  done  to  arouse  interest 
and  get  a strong  popular  support.  People 
will  not  grow  enthusiastic  and  do  much 
talking  about  such  a movement  but  they 
will  be  interested  and  can  be  counted  on 
for  support. 

In  case  the  matter  is  to  be  submitted  to 
vote  consult  your  lawyer  and  follow  his 
instructions.  Remember  that  certain 
forms  will  have  to  be  gone  through  and 
allow  all  the  time  necessary,  and  possibly 
a little  more.  Do  your  best  to  persuade 
the  authorities  to  act  voluntarily.  Do 
not  give  them  the  idea  that  you  do  not 
trust  them  and  are  trying  to  force  them 
to  act.  But  do  not  let  them  put  you  off 
until  it  is  too  late  to  take  any  other 
course. 


SOUTH  SIDE  BRANCH — 
BETHLEHEM 

At  last  the  South  Side  has  a real 
library  building,  after  being  moved  around 
for  twenty-five  years  from  store  room  to 
school  building  and  back  to  store  room 
again.  And  a beautiful  building  it  is. 


Located  at  the  corner  of  Fourth  & 
Webster  Streets,  with  the  entrance  from 
the  less  congested  side  street,  it  occupies 
a lot  40  x 100  feet.  The  building  is  of 
red  brick  and  limestone.  The  architect 
has  followed  the  old  Bethlehem  style  of 
architecture  as  represented  by  the  Central 
Moravian  Church,  and  placed  a belfry 
upon  the  roof. 

The  interior  is  as  pleasing  as  the  ex- 
terior. There  is  the  usual  one  large  room, 
divided  into  two  parts  by  the  circulating 
desk  opposite  the  entrance.  The  walls 
are  of  oyster  white,  the  floor  covering  is 
in  squares  of  grey  and  green,  the  furni- 
ture is  finished  in  a soft  grey-green. 
There  is  plenty  of  space,  air  and  light, 
and  some  most  attractive  posters  in  the 
children’s  room,  especially,  give  color 
and  tone. 

In  the  basement  there  is  a str^ry-hour 
room  with  its  benches,  a comfortable 
staff-room,  and  the  usual  stack  and  stor- 
age rooms.  One  special  joy  is  the  three 
show  windows  on  the  Fourth  Street  side 
— just  the  right  height  to  catch  the  eye. 

The  total  cost  of  the  lot  and  building 
is  some  $75,000.  The  result  is  a most 
complete  and  beautiful  branch  building, 
finely  located. 


COUNTY  AND  EXTENSION  LI- 
BRARY SERVICE 

Bradford  County 

The  Bradford  County  Library  Com- 
mittee, appointed  by  the  Bradford  County 
Civic  League  last  May,  with  Mrs.  F.  H. 
Beam,  Canton,  chairman,  has  made  an 
excellent  plan  of  work  the  outline  of 
which  is  well  worth  presenting. 

A luncheon  was  give  the  nine  members 
of  the  committe  by  Mrs.  Piolett,  pres- 
ident of  the  Civic  League,  in  June.  Mrs. 
Godcharles  met  with  them  and  plans  for 
work  were  made. 

The  aim  of  the  committee  was  to  create 
public  sentiment  for  county  libraries. 
Each  member  of  the  committee  was  asked 
to  act  as  chairman  of  her  district,  and 
all  but  one  carried  out  the  following : 
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1.  A questionnaire  was  sent  out  to 
every  rural  school  teacher,  with 
the  following  information  gained : 

A.  In  every  school  there  are  not 
enough  books  outside  of  text 
books. 

B.  In  every  school  the  pupils  said 
they  would  read  more  books  if 
they  were  supplied. 

C.  All  but  one  rural  teacher  stated 
she  needed  more  books  for  her 
own  use  in  project  teaching  and 
general  reading. 

2.  Nearly  all  of  the  committee  learned 
from  the  librarians  of  the  town 
libraries  that  the  percentage  of 
rural  adult  people  using  the  town 
libraries  is  small. 

3.  The  opposition  to  the  county  li- 
brary system  will  be  with  the  tax- 
payers, hence  the  rural  popula- 
tion, especially,  must  be  educated 
to  see  that  the  benefit  will  out- 
weigh the  slight  tax,  as  the  rural 
population  is  more  than  double 
the  urban.  This  means  work  with 
the  Grangers.  Many  Grangers 
have  library  committees  ready  to 
work  with  county  committee. 

4.  The  county  superintendent  of 
schools  is  interested. 

5.  The  Teachers’  Institute  endorsed 
the  county  library. 

6.  The  county  W.  C.  T.  U.  will  help. 

7.  The  Federation  of  Pennsylvania 
Women  is  keeping  up  its  financial 
help  for  further  educational  work. 

8.  The  example  of  New  Jersey  which 
in  1928-29  circulated  two  and  a 
half  million  of  books  (November, 
1929,  Women’s  Home  Companion). 

9.  The  next  step  is  a county  wide 
committee,  with  a member  from 
each  organization,  especially  the 
Granges  and  men's  organizations, 
to  continue  the  work,  with  the 
help  of  the  State  Library— and  a 
trip  of  the  bookmobile  to  demon- 
strate it. 

10.  Personal  work  of  each  member  of 
the  committee  and  all  those  in- 
terested, to  have  the  good  the  li- 


brary will  do  considered  over  the 
cost,  as  the  maximum  tax  is  small. 

Chester  County 

The  County  Library  Committee  of  the 
Chester  County  Health  and  Welfare 
Council  have  engaged  Miss  Dorothy  Bar- 
rian  to  take  charge  of  the  county  library 
demonstration  being  carried  on  there. 
Miss  Barrian  is  a graduate  of  Drexel  In- 
stitute Library  School  and  takes  charge 
on  July  1. 

Clinton  County 

The  County  Commissioners  increased 
the  appropriation  for  county  library  ser- 
vice $500  this  year  and  seem  much  in- 
terested in  the  development  of  the  county 
library.  A branch  will  be  opened  in 
Renovo. 

Pike  County 

The  County  Commissioners  are  appro- 
priating $500  per  year  to  the  Pike  County 
Library,  centered  in  Milford.  The  library 
board  is  working  out  a plan  by  which 
they  hope  to  have  a representative  in 
each  township  who  will  receive  and  dis- 
tribute the  books.  The  county  superin- 
tendent of  schools  and  the  county  nurse 
are  both  willing  to  help  with  the  dis- 
tribution of  books  to  the  township  cen- 
ters. Until  the  county  may  afford  a book 
truck,  this  plan  seems  feasible. 

Birmingham  County,  Ala. 

Here  is  a news  item  from  the  library 
Mr.  Josslyn  told  us  of  in  his  paper  in 
the  January  Library  Notes.  This  library 
was  founded  in  1924.  In  January,  1930, 
the  librarian  writes  — “With  the  addition 
of  this  second  truck  (a  Reo  which  carries 
1,000  volumes  on  the  shelves  outside  and 
another  1,000  in  reserve  inside),  the 
number  of  county  stations  now  number- 
ing eighty  will  be  increased  to  one  hun- 
dred or  more,  and  service  possible  on 
only  a five  weeks’  basis  of  book  exchange 
can  now  be  brought  to  a basis  of  three 
weeks. 

“The  circulation  of  books  during  the 
past  year  with  one  truck  was  135,471,  but 
with  another  book  wagon  and  the  ad- 
ditional $10,000  just  appropriated  by  the 
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county  to  take  care  of  larger  book  pur- 
chases, there  will  surely  be  greater  use 
of  books  by  the  country  people. 

In  five  years  time  this  library  achieved 
a circulation  of  135,471  books  in  one 
year. 

Bought  a second  book  truck. 

Had  an  increase  of  $10,000  in  the  ap- 
propriation. 

Established  a three  week's  delivery  of 
books  to  100  or  more  stations. 

A.  A.  M. 


NEWS  AND  GOSSIP 

Bedford 

The  report  of  the  Bedford  Public  Li- 
brary for  1929  shows  splendid  work  done 
there  and  promise  of  continued  good  ser- 
vice. A town  of  2,500,  which  has  a yearly 
circulation  of  23,508  or  9%  books  per 
capita,  is  to  be  congratulated.  And  all 
this  is  done  by  volunteers,  and  on  an  in- 
come of  less  than  $1,000. 

Berwick 

The  Berwick  Library  is  another  library 
which  shows  a steady  increase  in  cir- 
culation and  general  use.  In  a town  of 
12,181  it  circulated  43,355  books,  or  near- 
ly four  books  per  capita.  A library  doing 
such  good  work  as  this  needs  better  sup- 
port. 

What  splendid  results  could  be  accom- 
plished if  it  had  what  the  A.  L.  A.  sets 
as  the  minimum  for  good  library  service, 
that  is  $1.00  per  capita  per  year. 

Biglerville 

Mrs.  Koser  has  had  charge  of  the  li- 
brary for  the  last  few  months.  Mrs.  H. 
S.  Raffensperger,  nee  Longsdorf,  while 
still  much  interested  in  the  library  has 
been  compelled  to  give  up  part  of  her 
services  because  of  home  cares. 

Bushkill 

A library  was  opened  in  Bushkill,  Pike 
County,  December  15,  1929,  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Garden  Club.  Mrs. 
Edward  Bartram  is  the  librarian. 


Canonsburg 

In  the  last  report  from  the  Canons- 
burg library  we  see  that  the  council  has 
increased  its  appropriation  and  given 
another  room  for  library  use.  The  room 
will  be  used  for  a reading  room  and  will 
add  greatly  to  the  usefulness  of  the 
library. 

There  is  another  library  which  gives 
good  service  and  deserves  better  support 
from  the  people  of  the  town. 

Cresson 

The  Public  Library  received  a gift 
from  C.  L.  Watkins  of  the  Encyclopedia 
Britannica  and  Chronicles  of  America. 

Donora 

Plans  are  being  made  to  have  a public 
library  in  Donora.  The  American  Wire 
Mill  has  donated  a room,  which  has  been 
repapered  and  painted  and  shelving  in- 
stalled. Books  have  been  and  are  being 
collected  as  well  as  funds,  and  several 
benefits  have  been  held  to  get  support 
for  the  project.  It  will  be  a very  splen- 
did thing  for  the  town  as  it  has  no 
library  service. 

Elkland 

The  Elkland  Public  Library  has  been 
closed  for  some  time  for  repairs  and  re- 
decorations. It  is  now  opened  again  to 
the  public  which  appreciates  the  fresh, 
clean  appearance  of  the  rooms.  The 
borough  council  were  responsible  for  the 
work  done — the  library  occupying  two 
rooms  on  the  second  floor  of  the  borough 
building. 

Emporium 

Mrs.  Ralph  Hout  is  now  the  librarian 
of  the  Emanuel  Free  Library. 

Leechburg 

Miss  Dorothy  E.  Nevin  is  the  libra- 
rian in  place  of  Miss  Mildred  Wallace 
who  resigned. 

Lewisburg 

The  Shikelimo  Chapter  of  the  D.  A.  R. 
held  its  second  “Book  Tea”  for  the  bene- 
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fit  of  the  library  on  February  22. 

A feature  of  the  afternoon  entertain- 
ment was  the  address  by  Mrs.  Ralph 
Godeharles  of  Milton,  on  “The  library 
and  the  community.” 

The  proceeds  from  the  benefit  were 
generous,  both  in  money  and  books. 

Meadville 

The  Reis  Library  of  Allegheny  Col- 
lege received  an  additional  $50,000  from 
William  E.  Reis,  of  California,  for  ad- 
ditions to  the  building. 

New  Hope 

Miss  Alice  Cook  of  Yardley  has  been 
engaged  to  assist  the  ladies  in  charge  of 
the  library. 

New  Kensington 

Miss  Margaret  Cluley  has  been  ap- 
pointed librarian  to  fill  the  vacancy 
caused  by  the  resignation  of  Miss  Lil- 
lian A.  Sutherland. 

Parkesburg 

In  connection  with  the  membership 
drive  of  the  Parkesburg  Free  Library 
Association,  a concert  was  planned  for 
the  benefit  of  the  library  by  the  Parkes- 
burg Musical  and  Dramatic  Club. 

The  library  continues  to  grow  in  size 
and  book  circulation.  In  February  it 
had  1.387  visitors ; circulated  3,740 
books. 

Philadelphia — Free  Library 

Philadelphia  is  to  have  another 
branch  library.  It  will  be  located  at 
Wyoming  Avenue  and  Broad  Street. 
Bids  have  been  submitted  for  the  con- 
struction. Council  has  appropriated 
$150,000  for  it. 

Punxsutawney 

This  library  has  just  ended  one  of  the 
best  years  in  its  history,  according  to 
a newspaper  report  received  recently.  In 
fact,  the  library  is  so  popular  that  it 
has  outgrown  its  quarters  and  the  ques- 
tion before  the  directors  now  is  how  to 
meet  the  demand  for  more  space  and  in- 
creased service. 


Reading 

Among  the  many  books  added  to  the 
collection  of  the  Reading  Public  Library 
are  a number  in  the  Polish  Language. 
These  are  needed  for  the  large  number 
of  Polish  citizens  of  the  city  who  read 
only  the  language  of  their  native  land. 

Renovo 

The  Annie  Ilalenbake  Ross  Library 
of  Lock  Haven  which  receives  a yearly 
appropriation  to  do  county  library  work 
is  planning  to  open  a branch  library  in 
Renovo  in  the  near  future.  The  library 
will  be  in  the  school  building  which  al- 
ready has  a small  collection  of  books. 
With  the  added  books  from  the  county 
collection  and  the  fact  that  the  library 
will  be  open  after  school  hours,  the  citi- 
zens of  Renovo  will  have  the  opportunity 
to  enjoy  good  public  library  service. 

Scranton 

Harold  A.  Wooster  formerly  of  Brock- 
ton, Massachusetts,  has  been  appointed 
librarian  of  the  Scranton  Public  Li- 
brary to  fill  the  vacancy  left  by  the 
death  of  the  former  librarian,  Henry  J. 
Carr.  He  will  assume  his  duties  on 
June  1. 

Susquehanna 

A call  has  gone  out  for  help  for  the 
Susquehanna  Public  Library. 

More  funds  and  a central  place  to 
house  the  library  are  the  two  essentials — 
the  place  is  the  first  consideration,  for 
it  is  felt  that  the  support  will  be  forth- 
coming if  a suitable  place  can  be  found 
to  house  the  library. 

Swiftwater 

The  Swiftwater  Public  Library  in  its 
report  for  November,  1929,  tells  of  the 
opening  of  a branch  in  a school  three 
miles  from  the  library.  Each  month 
from  twenty-five  to  forty  books  are  ex- 
changed, so  that  the  collection  in  the 
school  is  kept  alive  and  interesting. 

The  county  library  idea  is  growing — 
here  is  another  proof  of  it 
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Tunkhannoek 

A complete  revision  of  the  catalog  has 
recently  been  undertaken  by  Mrs.  Camp, 
librarian,  assisted  by  some  of  the  trustees 
and  one  or  two  others,  in  addition  to 
Mrs.  Graham,  her  regular  assistant  in 
the  library.  This  should  prove  of  great 
help  to  the  library  patrons  desiring  to 
know  the  material  available  in  the  li- 
brary. 

Upper  Darby 

An  appropriation  from  the  township 
commissioners  has  been  secured  for  the 
purpose  of  providing  a public  library 
for  Upper  Darby,  and  plans  are  under 
way  for  its  early  establishment.  The 
library  will  be  a very  valuable  asset  to 
this  community  which  has  grown  like 
magic  just  at  the  gates  of  Philadelphia. 

Villanova 

Plans  for  a new  library  building  for 
Villanova  College  to  adequately  house 
its  collection  of  books  are  being  discussed 
by  the  trustees  and  friends  of  the  college. 
Accommodation  for  200  readers  at  one 
time  and  shelf  space  for  200,000  volumes 
are  essential  features  of  the  proposed 
building. 

York 

Once  more  the  question  of  a free  li- 
brary for  York  city  has  been  set  aside — 
this  time  because  of  the  business  depres- 
sion. In  February  petitions  asking  for 
one-half  mill  tax  for  library  support 
were  circulated  through  the  city.  Evi- 
dently the  response  did  not  justify  the 
persons  behind  the  movement  in  present- 
ing the  petitions  to  council.  Many  years 
ago  Milton  D.  Martin  left  a sum  of 
money  to  the  city  to  build  a public  li- 
brary. The  fund,  which  has  increased 
considerably  since  then,  has  never  been 
used,  because  the  city  is  not  ready  to 
assume  the  support  of  the  institution. 

E.  L.  M. 


MISCELLANEOUS 
The  Library  and  Motion  Pictures 

(From  the  Pittsburgh  Press,  January 
2,  1928) 

Elmer  Kenyon,  president  of  the  Pitts- 
burgh Centre  of  the  Drama  League  of 
America  . . . has  something  interesting 
to  say  in  regard  to  a new  service  that  is 
being  rendered  to  the  play-going  public 
by  public  libraries. 

The  aid  that  the  public  library  can 
give  to  the  legitimate  drama  (which 
doesn't  mean  the  Follies)  in  the  promo- 
tion of  mental  culture  is  beyond  compu- 
tation, in  Mr.  Kenyon’s  opinion. 

After  a tour  of  the  public  library  in 
Cleveland  he  writes  me,  saying : 

“It  appears  that  the  Cleveland  insti- 
tution has  been  highly  successful  in  cre- 
ating in  the  minds  of  picture  fans  and 
theatergoers  a serious  attitude  that  leads 
to  considerable  reading  suggested  by  pic- 
tures and  plays  that  happen  to  be  in 
Cleveland. 

“The  library  building  is  equipped  with 
a number  of  display  rooms,  alcoves,  and 
cases  where  photographs,  models  and 
books  may  be  attractively  arranged.  For 
‘Disraeli,’  the  Arliss  picture  which  is 
now  being  shown  throughout  the  country, 
there  were  no  less  than  six  artistically 
combined  groupings  of  scenes  from  the 
play,  pictures  of  the  actor  and  the  his- 
toric character  himself,  and  biographies. 

“Actually  200  photographs  of  this  mo- 
tion picture  were  distributed  in  the 
branch  libraries  of  Cleveland,  and  thou- 
sands of  cards  devoted  to  a bibliography 
of  Disraeli  have  been  distributed.  These 
latter  list  books  on  Disraeli  in  drama 
and  fiction,  as  a man  and  statesman,  his 
times,  and  as  a poet  and  novelist.” 

Wondering  whether  the  public  really 
responds  to  these  efforts  to  make  even 
motion  pictures  more  productive  of  cul- 
ture than  they  are  usually  thought  to  be, 
Mr.  Kenyon  was  informed  that  before 
the  cards  had  been  out  two  days  the  30 
copies  of  Andre  Maurois’  Disraeli  were 
in  circulation  and  remained  so  for  some 
time. 
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In  fact,  every  book  in  the  library  relat- 
ing to  the  famous  premier,  including  the 
monumental  six-volume  life  by  Money- 
penny  was  “out,’'  so  that  the  dramatic 
critic  of  one  of  the  newspapers  on  calling 
at  the  library  for  something  about  Dis- 
raeli had  to  be  disappointed. 

Mr.  Kenyon  was  given  something  like 
125  copies  of  the  cards  issued  for  signi- 
ficant dramas,  motion  pictures,  and  even 
musical  comedies. 

As  examples  of  these  may  be  cited 
“The  Gold  Rush”  with  Charles  Chaplin, 
which,  in  spite  of  its  emphasis  upon  the 
comic,  apparently  gave  impetus  to  the  cir- 
culation of  books  on  Alaska  and  the  Gold 
Trail;  Pygmalion,  R.  U.  R.,  The  Student 
Prince,  The  Vagabond  King,  The  Divine 
Lady,  which  set  in  circulation  no  end  of 
books  on  Nelson  and  Lady  Hamilton ; 
Shoicboat,  and  The  Big  Parade. 

Programs  with  a Purpose 

When  They  Storm  the  Library? 

Those  patrons  who  are  eagerly  locking 
for  recreational  material.  Something  for 
St.  Patrick’s  Day,  Games  for  our  club. 
A stunt  for  our  Sunday  School  Class. 
Something  funny  for  our  P.  T.  A.  meet- 
ing, Something  to  liven  up  our  committee 
meetings,  Ideas  for  a party,  Material 
on  child  welfare,  A birthday  party  for 
our  toomen’s  club. 

Don’t  I know  the  kind  of  things  they 
ask  and  then  the  frantic  search  through 
monthly  magazines,  books  on  recreation, 
clippings. 

I believe  that  is  why  we  are  selling 
more  and  more  to  libraries.  For  we  have 
a highly  specialized  type  of  program, 


written  about  such  subjects  as  foods, 
clothing,  home  management,  child  wel- 
fare, high  school  activities,  safety  first, 
thrift,  farm  organizations,  money  makers, 
community  group  meetings,  four  H Clubs, 
etc. 

These  programs  have  been  written 
under  the  direction  of  specialists  in  the 
various  subjects  and  their  data  are  relia- 
ble. They  are  complete  in  every  way, 
even  to  jokes  of  Toastmasters  and 
Masters  of  Ceremonies.  They  are  clearly 
mimeographed  on  a good  grade  of  paper 
and  their  chief  merit  is  their  explicitness. 
They  never  deal  in  vague  generalities  and 
are  eminently  practical. 

Here  are  some  subjects : We  Eat  to 

Live,  novel  minstrel  show  about  foods ; 
Junior-Senior  Banquet,  for  high  school 
commencement ; Poultry  Marketing  Ban- 
quet for  agricultural  clubs ; Clothes  Make 
the  Woman,  play  about  clothing;  Dollars 
and  Sense,  home  management  play. 

We  will  gladly  send  a complete  list  if 
requested. 

Mignon  Quaw  Lott,  56  Clarence  Ave., 
S.  E.,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

Radio 

Librarians  are  asked  to  take  notice  of 
the  radio  talks  on  books  and  other  topics 
of  interest  broadcast  by  the  University 
of  Pittsburgh  from  station  KDKA. 

These  are  well  worth  hearing.  A com- 
plete list  of  the  LTniversity  radio  publica- 
tions may  be  had  upon  request. 

Address 

The  Radio  Manager, 
University  of  Pittsburgh, 
Pittsburgh,  Pennsylvania. 


